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by Courtois or a good English maker the variation in price,
without counting anything for electroplating or decoration of
any sort, is from about thirty-five shillings to eight or ten pounds.
Fiddles range from a few shillings to the largest sums any or-
chestral player can afford to give for them; and the scale of prices
for wood-wind instruments varies from one to three figures.

Now, if there were such a thing as an international musical
parliament, I should certainly agitate for a return of die prices of
the instruments used in the Bayrcutli and Crystal Palace or-
chestras respectively; and I should be surprised if die German
total came to as much as half the English one. In die brass especi-
ally, the peculiar dull rattle of inferior thin metal at once strikes
an ear accustomed to the smooth, firm tone of the more expensive
instruments used in England. There is a difference in brightness
too; but that I leave out of the question, as possibly due to the
difference between Continental and English pitch, a difference
which is all to die bad for us.

In judging die wood-wind I am on less certain ground, since
the tone is so greatly affected by the way in which the reed is
cut. I have heard in the street what I supposed to be an execrable
cracked cornet, and on coming round the corner have found
an old man playing a clarinet with an old slack reed as easy for
his feeble jaws as the reed one cuts for a child in a cornfield. The
tone produced by such ancient men and that produced by Lazarus
in his best days (which was, I think, purer, if less rich, than Miihl-
feld's) mark the two poles of my experience of clarinet-playing;
and I have always found that in German orchestras the standard
tone leans more to the man in the street than to Lazarus.

Unfortunately, I am not expert enough to discriminate con-
fidently between the difference due to the cutting of the reed and
that due to die quality of the instrument; but except in the case
of unusually fine players, who generally take the first chance of
coming to England and settling here, the German wood-wind
player is content with a cheaper tone than the English one; and
Bayreuth is no exception to this rule. The oboe there is as reedy
as the cor anglais is here. The strings, as compared with ours, are
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